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= == |ta‘marry, and he now has a numerous offspring. | ation has been brought about. You may recollect 
be NARRATIVE. 2% °|. Atmy own request, Prince often visits me. He | that I frequently suggested to him, that if he would 

From the Afviealt emairn, “Ait extremely modest, polite and intelligent. I have | write 4 letter to his relations, I would have it con- 


UNFORTUNATE MOORISH PRINCE, _ 


Letterfrom a gentleman in Natchez, to the Secretury of the» 


American Colonization Society. 
Natcuez, (Miss.) Dec. 13, 1827. 


Daar Sir,—lI address you in.behalf of an un- 
fortunate man, a native of Africa, who has been 
held in slavery in this State for thirty-nine years. 

The person to whom I allude, we familiarly call 
Prince. His real name is Abduhl Rahhahman.— 
He was born in 1762, at Tombuctoo, where his 
uncle, Abu-Abrahim, was at that time king. The 
father of Prince was sent out as governor to footah 
Jallo, which was at that time a colony of, or in some 
manner tributary to Tombuctoo. This country af- 
terwards became independent of the mother coun- 
try, and Almin Abrahim was made king. Prince, 
after completing his education, entered the army. 
He very soon rose to distinction, and at the age of 
twenty-six, was appointed to the command of an 
army of about two thousand men, to be employed 
against the Hebohs, a tribe of negroes at the north 
of Footah Jallo. He marched into their country ,& 
succeeded in putting them to flight, and laid waste 
their towns. Believing his object accomplished, 
he commenced his retreat. ‘The Hebohs, howev- 
er, rallied, and, by a circuitous route and rapid 
marches, ambushed themselves in a narrow defile 
of the mountain through which Prince was to pass. 
He fell into the snare, and with almost his entire 
army, was made prisoner, and sold tothe Mandin- 
goes, and by them put on board a slave ship then up- 
on the coast. — 

Prince has been the property of Col. James F. 
of this place, during his whole captivity. During 
that time, Col. F. states that he has never known 
him intoxicated, (he makes no use of ardent spir- 
its,) never detected him in dishonesty or falsehood ; 
nor has he known him guilty of a mean action; and 
though born and raised in affluence, he has submit- 
ted to his fate without a murmur, and has been an 
industrious and faithful servant. 

The story of this man’s life is eventful and inter- 
esting. 

Dr. C. a highly distinguished physician of this 
place, now deceased, knew Prince intimately at 
Temboo, in Footah Jallo. He was taken by Prince 
to his own house, where, during a long and painful 
illness of the disease peculiar to that climate, he 
Was treated with kindness and humanity. They 
Were recognised by each other in this country, and 

. Prince now relates their first meeting bere as deep- 
ly affecting. LExertions were made on the part of 
Dr. C. to emancipate him, and enable him to return 
fo his native country. From causes altogether in- 
explicable to me it was never effected. 

That Prince is a Moor, there can be but little 
doubt. He is six feet in height; and though 65 
years old, he has the vigor of the meridian of life. 
When he arrived in this country, his hair hung in 
flowing ringlets, far below his shodlders. Much 
against his will, his master compelled him to sub- 
mit to the shears; and this ornament, which the 
Moor would part with in his own country only with 
his life,since that time, he has entirely neglected. It 
has become coarse, and in some degree curly, His 
skin, also, by long service in the sun, and the priva- 
tions of bondage, has been materially changed ; and 


his whole appearance indicates the Foolah rather 
than the Moor. 
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But Prince states explicitly, and 


He places the negro in a scale | 
below the Moor. His prejudices, ' 
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de, that not a drop of negro blood ; 


frequently examined him in the geography of his 
own and contiguous countries, their political con- 
dition, forms of government,manners and customs, 
religion, &c. &c. His knowledge is accurate to 
the minutest degree, so far as I have compared it 
with the best authorities. He possesses a large 
stock of valuable information of the ¢ountries south 
of the Great Desert. North of that he has never 
travelled. 

Prince was educated, and perhaps is still nomi- 
nally at leasta Mahomedan. I have conversed 
with him much upon this subject, and find him 
friendly disposed towards the Christian religion.— 
He is extremely anxious for an Arabic ‘Testament. 
He has heard. it read in English, and admires its 
precepts. His principal objections are, that Chris- 
tians do not follow them. His reasoning on this 
subject is pertinent, and, to our shame, is almost 
unanswerable. I can only remind himof the falli- 
bility of man, and from his own position endeavour 
to show him the necessity of the great atonement, 
and the mercy of God through Christ to erring man. 

The father of Prince died soon after the capture 
of his son. His brother Alman Abdhal Gahdric 
succeeded to the throne, and I believe,is the present 
reigning monarch. Prince states that he himself 
is entitled to the throne from this circumstance; 
his brother is of the half blood ; his mother being 
an African. This circumstance, it appears, provi- 
ded there is no disparity in moral qualities, creates a 
preference. But he has no wish to enter again the 
bustle of public life. Many years ofservitude have 
entirely subdued his ambition for power. He will 
be happy, (he speaks to me upon this subject with a 
countenance beaming with joy,) if he can return to 
his native country, live the friend of the white 
man, and die in the land of his father. 

I would here mention that Col. F. is ready to give 
him up without equivalent. I have also explained 
to Prince the object of the establishment at Libe- 
ria. He speaks with gratitude of the benevolent 
design: and taking into view the short distance 
between that place and his own country, he feels 
assured he can be of very great service to that 
colony. 

I now commend him to the favorable considera- 
tion of your Society. I cannot persuade myself 
but that you will seize with avidity an instrument 
that appears so completely adapted to your wants. 
Is it impossible, is it improbable, that Abduhl Rah- 
hahman may become the chief pioneer of civilization 
to unenlightened Africa: that armed with the Bi- 
ble, he may be the foremost of that band of pilgrims 
who shall rol] back the mighty waves of darkness and 
superstition, and plant the cross of the Redeemer 
upon the furthermost mountains of Kong! Wishing, 
Rev. Sir, the humane Society of which you are the 
able organ, all the success that so noble a cause 
merits, and commending it to the guidance of Him 
who doeth all things well, I remain with the high- 
est respect, &c. 

[A letter from a gentleman in Natchez, to a Lady 
in Cincinnati, dated April 7, 1828, says :] 

This letter will be handed to you by a very ex- 
traordinary personage—no less than your old ac- 
quaintance, Prince, (or [braham,) who is now free 
and on his way to his own country. J am much 
gratified to have been the instrument of his eman- 
cipation, although from his advanced age, (sixty-six 
years,) he can but possess merely a glimpse of the 
blessings to which he was entitled from his birth. 

As I happen to have a leisure half hour, I will 
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veyed for him to his own country. I think it was 
early in the spring of 1826 that he wrote his letter 
in my office, which I directed to the care of our Con- 
sal General at Tangier, (Capt. John Mullowny.)— 
Thomas B: Reed, Esq.one of our Senators, took 
charge of the letterto Washington, from whence it 
was sent by the Department of State to its destination. 
During last summer [ received a letter from the De- 
partment of State informing me that the letter had 
been forwarded, & a translation of it returned ; and 
I was requested to inquire on what terms Mr. Foster 
would liberate Prince, to the intent that he might be 
returned to his own country. On applying to Mr. F. 
he agreed to give him up without any compensa- 
tion, conditioned that he should not enjoy his liber- 
ty in this country. I informed the President of 
the result of my inquiry, and a few weeks ago re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Clay, asking of me to 
complete the agency and to send Prince on to 
Washington City, for which purpose I was authori- 
zed to draw for asum of money necessary to defray 
the expenses of his journey, and to clothe him if 
necessary. But the poor old man, when the news 
was communicated to him, that he was to be free 
and return to his country, where he is, we have no 
doubt a lawful king (of a country called 'Timboo,) 
he looked at the old companion of his slavery, the 
mother of his nine children—he could not agree 
to part with her. She too—how could she part 
with him! She wished to follow him to the end 
of the world. What was to be done? I had no 
authority to interfere as to her, and I felt almost 
grieved that I had takena solitary step in the | asi- 
ness, believing that the separation of the old con- 
ple woald no doubt accelerate the death of bo.) — 
However, it rejoices me to tell.you, Isabella is with 
Prince—they will both call and see “ Miss Jane,” 
as the old man, you recollect, always called you. 
I applied again to Mr. Foster, who is a truly amia- 
ble and worthy man; He could not find in his heart 
to separate his old and faithful servants, and for a 
very small sum (compared to the value of Isabella 
asa servant) he agreed to give her up. So soon 
as his intentions were known, I requested a young 
gentleman of the bar to head a subscription paper 
for Prince, asking of his friends to assist him to 
purchase his wife. ‘Two hundred dollars was the 
sum required. In a few days he had a surplus of 
$93. Several gentlemen gave him $10, one gave 
him $15, and many gave him $5, and very few 
gave him less than $1. 

Prince has also several certificates voluntarily 
given to him, of his uncommon good conduct for 
twenty four years. N. A. Ware, Esq. has kindly 
undertaken to sce him safe to Washington City. I 
suspect he will remain three or four days i Cincin- 
nati, and as he will call on you in all his finery, (I 
have had an elegant Moorish dress made for him,) 
may perhaps attract some attention. I write you 
this long history, that you may be enabled to give 
some account of your distinguished visiter. 

Prince called to see us yesterday with his wife 
and sons, who are really the finest looking young 
men I haveseen: ‘They wereall genteelly dressed, 
and although they expressed themselves pleased 
with the freedom of their parents, there was a look 
of silent agony in their eyes I could not bear to wit- 
ness. I hope the old man will be able to realize 
| his prospects and regain his property, which if he 
does, he says he can buy them free at ten prices. 
[The African Repository, published in Washing- 
n City, in May following, adds :] 
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his arrival in our city; nor have our expectations 
concerning him, in any respect been disappointed. 
He is intelligent, modest, and obliging. ‘Though 
he has been in slavery forty years, his manners are 
not merely prepossessing, but dignified. He is now 
anxiously engaged in seeking to obtain the means 
of purchasing his children. A liberal subscription 
has been commenced in this District, and itis the 
purpose of Prince to visit our more northern cities 
for the same object. When we recollect the kind- 
ness of Prince’s family in his own country to an 
American Citizen, (unintentionally left by a vessel 
on the coast,) how this individual during a period 
of sickness was hospitably entertained by his Fath- 
er for six months, and in all probability by this 
means, his life preserved ; we cannot but regard this 
unfortunate man, as having peculiar claims upon 
the assistance of our countrymen. At our request, 
Prince has written a concise history of himself, and 
we have penned a translation of it from his own 
lips. The only liberty we have taken, is to correct 
those grammatical inaccuracies, which resulted 
from his imperfect knowledge of our language. 
ABDUHL RAHHAHMAN’S HISTORY. 

“T was born in the City of Tombuctoo. My 
Father had been living in T’ombuctoo, but remov- 
ed to be King in Teembo, in Foota Jallo. His 
name was Alman Abrahim. I was five years old 
when my father carried me from Tombuctoo. I 
lived in Teembo, mostly, until | was twenty-one, 
and followed the horsemen. I was made Captain 
when I was twenty-one—after they put me to that, 
and found that 1 had a very good head, at twenty- 
four they made me Colonel. At the age of twenty- 
six, they sent me to fight the Hebohs, because they 
destroyed the vessels that came to the coast, and 
prevented our trade. When we fought, I defeated 
them. But they went back one hundred miles into 
the country, and hid themselves in the mountain. 
—We could not see them, and did not expect there 
wes any enemy. When we got there, we dis- 


left. I hope, by God’s assistance, to recover 
them. Since I have been in Washington, I have 
found a good many friends. I hopethey will treat. 
me in other cities as they have treated me in the 
city of Washington, and then I shall get my chil- 
dren. I want to goto Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
N. York, and then I shall return hither again.” 
HIS INTERVIEW WITH DR. COX. 

“Dr. Cox was a surgeon on board a ship. He 
went ashore in Africa, and got lost. Whén he re- 
turned, he found the vessel gone. He set out to 
travel, and came into my country, Foota Jallo—our | 
people saw him, and ran and toid my father, that 
they saw a white man. My father told them to 
bring the white man here, that he might see him. 
They brought Dr. Cox, and my father asked him 
whither he was going. He said he knew not where 
to go, that the ship had left him, and that he had a. 
bad soreleg. My father inquired what was the mat- | 
ter with his leg. He said‘ he had wounded it in| 
travelling. My father told him, he had better go no | 
farther, but stay with him,and he would get a wo- 
man to cure his leg. He was soon cured. My 
father told him to stay aslong as he chose. He re-' 
mained six months. One day my father asked him, 
if he wished to goto his own country. He said yes. 





—you are treated well here? He answered, that 
his father and mother would be anxious, when the 
vessel returned without him, thinking he might 
be dead. My father told him, whenever you wish | 
to go, I will send a guard to accompany you to the, 
ship. Then fifteen men were sent with him| 
by my father for a guard, and he gave him gold 
to pay his passage home. My father told the) 
guard, that if a vessel was there, to leave the Doc- 
tor, but notto go on board the ship; and ifthere was | 





he came, and in that he took his passage. 


turn, will probably be followed by a succession of 
different pursuits. By this means the mind is kept 
continually skimming over the surface, without de- 
riving those advantages which generally reward the 
patient and diligent student. Musing over this 
subject one day, I took the following method to 
convince them of their error. Having collected 
them in the play ground, I related to them a little 
fable, called, ‘‘ The Bird, the Bee, and the Butterfly. 

On a fine summer’s day, when all nature was 
dressed in its gayest colours, and the various tribes 
of animals were sporting in the fields, there were 
among the rest, a Bird, a Bee, and a Butterfly — 
The Bird was engaged in building its nest: for this 
purpose he made many excursions from the tree in 
which he was placed, to the surrounding fields; and 
returned each time with a small twig, or a straw in 
hismouth. Although the progress which he made, 
appeared at first to be very slow, yet by hiscontinual- 
ly repeating his journey, .and every time adding 
something, the nest was soon completed. 

The Bee likewise, was diligent in collecting hon- 
ey from different flowers; and what she had thus col- 
lected, she deposited in the hive, for her present 
and future supply. 

Meanwhile, the Butterfly was roving from flower 


My father said, what makes you desire to go back ‘to flower, regaling himself with their sweets, or en- 


joying their beauties, without making any provision 
for futurity. 

By and by, the summer was gone: the Bird had 
built its nest, and reared young ones, which were 
now become the delight of the grove. The Bec, 
too, enjoyed the fruit of her industry in the hive; 
while the Butterfly was without a dwelling, and 
without provision ; and exposed to all the miseries 
of poverty and distress. 

It wastruly diverting to observe the countenanc- 


no vessel, to bring the Doctor back. They waited ,es of my pupils, at the relation of this fable— 
some time, and then found the same vessel in which Some of them praised the Bird for his ingenuity 
After |and perseverance, in rearing his little fabric. The 


mounted and led our horses, until we were half| [I had beenthere 19 years, Dr.Cox removed to Natch- 


that I wastaken prisoner and sent to Natchez. When Bee was admired for her industry, in laying up for 


‘the future : and some applauded the Butterfly, on 


way up the mountain. Then they fired upon us. 
We saw the smoke, we heard the guns, we saw the 
people drop down. I told every one to run until 
we reached the top of the hill, then to wait for 
eachother until all came there, and we would fight 
them. After I had arrived at the summit, I could 
see no one except my guard. They followed 
us, and we ran and fought. I saw this would not 
do. I told every one to run who wished to do ‘so. 
Every one who wished to run, fled. I said I will 
notrun for an African. I got down from my horse 
and sat down. One came ‘behind and shot me in 
the shoulder. One came before and pointed his 
gun to shoot me, but seeing my clothes, (orna- 
mented with gold,) he cried out, that! the King. 
Then every one turned down their guns, and came 
and took me. When they came to take me, I had 
had a sword under me, but they did not see it.— 
The first one that came, I sprang forward and 
killed. Then one came behind and knocked me 
down with a gun, and [ fainted. They carried 
me to a pond of water, and dipped me in; after I 
came to myself they bound me They pulled off 
my shoes, and made me go barefoot one hundred 
miles, and led my horse before me. After they 
took me to their own country, they kept me one 
week. Assoon as my people got home, my father 
missed me. He raised a troop, and came afier me; 
and as soon as the Hebohs knew he was coming, 
they carried me into the wilderness. After my fa- 
ther came and burnt the country, they carried me 
to the Mandingo country, on the Gambia. They 
sold me directly, with fifty others to an English 
ship. They took me to the Island of Dominica.— 
After that I was taken to New Orleans. Then 
they took me to Natchez, and Colone) F. bought 
me. I have lived with Colonel F. 40 years. Thir- 
ty years [laboured hard. The last ten Il have been 
indulged a good deal. I have left five children be- 
hind, and eight grand children. I feel sad, to think 
of leaving my children behind me. I desire to go 
back to my own country again; but when I think of 


ez,and one day I methim in the street. I said to a account of his singular beauty, and the rapidity of 
man who came with me from Africa,Sambo,that man | his movements. : 

rides like a white man I saw in my country. See) After hearing their different remarks, I addres- 
when he comes by ; if he opens but one eye, that is! sed them as follows :—‘ My dear young friends, in 
the same man. When he came up, hating to stop these three little creatures you behold a just _pic- 
him without reason, I said, master, you want to, ture of yourselves: and each of them is capable 
buy some potatoes? He asked, what potatoes, of affording you instruction. You have admired 
have you?’ While he looked at the potatoes, I ob- the Bird; imitate his example. Whatever study 
served him carefully, and knew him, but he did not; you pursue, follow it with diligence and_persever- 
know me. He said, boy, where did you come from? ance. ‘Though you may gain but little knowledge 
I said from Col. F’s. He said, he did not raise in an hour, yet by repeated application, you will 
you. Thenhe said, you came from Teembo? [acquire agreatdeal. Like the Bee, which collects 
answered, yes, sir. He said, your name Abduhl| but a little honey at each journey, yet, at the endof 
Rahhahman? I said, yes, sir. Then springing from | the season, she has enough in store for the winter; 
his horse, he embraced me, and inquired how I in like manner should you treasure up knowledge 
came to this country? ‘Then he said, dash down |in your memories, that it may be ready for use on 


your potatoes and come to my house. [ said I 
could not, but must take the potatoes home He 
rode quickly, and called a negro woman to take 
the potatoes from my head. Then he sent for Gov. 
W., to come and see me. When Gov. W., came, 
Dr. Cox said, I have been to this boy’s father’s house, 
and they treated me as kindly as my own parents. 
He told the Governor, if any money would pur- 
chase me, he would buy me and send me home. 
The next ‘morning he inquired how much would 
purchase me, but my master was unwilling to sell 
me. He offered large sums for me, but they were 
refused. Then he said to master, if you cannot 
part with him, use him wel, After Dr. Cox jiied, 
his son offered a great price for me.” 
<— ae ae 
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THE BIRD, THE —_ a THE BUTTERFLY. 

able. 

I have lately observed among some of my young 
pupils, a sort of fluctuating and changeable dispo- 
sition, which has often caused me much uneasiness. 
They appear desisous of knowing a great deal, and 
they have a superficial acquaintance with different 
branches of study; but, for want of due attention, 
they make no proficiency in any. A study which 





my children, it hurts my feelings. If I goto my own 
country, I cannot feel happy, if my children are 


was the favourite a little while ago, is now laid 


aside, and another supplies its place; which, in its 


‘all occasions. The period of youth is to you, 
what the summer is to the Bee. Ifyou improve it 
with equal diligence, it will go far to render your fu- 
ture life useful and happy. But #, like the Butter- 
fly, you are continually roving from one pufsuit to 
another, your knowledge will be of little more value 
than the plumage of the insect ; and when you meet 
with trials and difficulties, you will be as unable to 
bear them asthe Butterfly is to endure the cold of 
winter ; and you will, in all likelihood, pass the re- 
mainder of your lives in obscurity and distress.” 
When I had done speaking, I observed several 
of the young folks whispering to eech other; at 
length, one of them in the name of the rest, thank- 
ed me for the instruction I had thus given them.— 
The good: effects of the lesson became visible in 
their subsequent conduct. The example of a few 
stirred up the minds of others to imitate them ; and 
I am in great hopes, that in a short time, I shall not 
have one Butterfly in the school.—Child’s Mag. _ 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
FORT INDEPENDENCE, 

Every one who comes to Boston from the s¢a, 
must admire Castle Island, with its neatly white- 
washed walls, its battlements, and floating stand- 
ard. It is about nine hundred yards from Dorch- 
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ester point, at the entrance of orp-of the loveliest 
yarbours in the world, and seems like a military 
jerald stationed there to welcome the stranger to a 
jand of freedom. 

It is unquestionably the oldest fortified place in 
the United States. In 1634, Governor Winthrop 
and several other gentlemen visited it, and were 
detained without.shelter a day and night by the ice. 
The prospect was so extensive and the situation so 
commanding, that the Governor proposed erecting a 
fortification there. Accordingly, the gentlemen 
subscribed five pounds each to build two platforms 
anda fort. The lime they used in constructing 
the walls was made of oyster shells; but though 
the works were neither solid or expensive, they an- 
swered the purpose exceedingly well, and were fin- 
ished with all that promptness and energy, which 
characterised the early settlers of this country.— 
The oldest name of which we have any account is 
that of “Fort William.” When it received this 
title is not precisely ascertained ; but it was proba- 
bly during the reign of William and Mary, from 
1689 to 1702. After many buildings and re-build- 
ings, a line of barracks, three hundred and seventy 
feetlong, was completed. The Lieutenant Gover- 
nor was always considered Captain of the Castle, 
until just before the revolution, when the command 
was transferred to the Governor. 

Ona change of the chief magistrate,“1757, the 
military offices wereall vacated. Sir William Pep- 
perell, on presenting the key of the Castle to Gover- 
nor Pownal, observed, ‘‘ Sir, I consider this the 
key of the whole province.” To which the Gover- 
yor replied, ‘‘ The interests of the province have ev- 
er been in your heart; and I should rejoice always 
tosee its key in your hand.” 

During the Revolution, General Howe kept Brit- 
ish troops stationed upon this island ; butin 1776, 
he thought best to abandon it, in order to save his 

_ army from the victorious Americans. Accordingly, 
they all embarked for their native country. Before 
they left, however, they gave a parting signal of 
their good will to the Bostonians. They destroyed 
the battery apparatus; threw into the harbour all 
the military stores, which they could not take 
with them; and finally blew up citadel and maga- 
zines, leaving the island in ruins. The Americans 
soon removed the rubbish and prepared to fortify it 
anew. Two trunnions, clasped by strong iron hoops, 
were affixed to the 42 pounders, which the Brit- 
ish had mutilated; and in 1778 they took a valua- 
ble cannon of thirty pounds caliber, from the Som- 
erset, man-of-war. A wooden citadel was built at 
that time, which has since been destroyed. An 
excellent magazine has |N:ewise been taken down 
in order to extend the present works. Immense 
labour has been performed, and great improvements 
made, thongh little advantage has been derived 
from the remains of former skill. There was for- 
merly an hospital for disabled seamen, and French 
prisoners, on this island; but it is now removed 
fiom thence to Charlestown. 

The late venerable President Adams visited this 
place in 1799, and, according to the previous inten- 
Hon of government, conferred upon it the name of 

Fort Independence.” It was peculiarly appro- 
priate that the patriot of the Revolution should 
have given such a name to one of the outposts of 
liberty’s strong hold. The name of “Castle Is- 
land” is, however, endeared to the memories of 
old people ; and many still choose to designate it 
thus. The gradual slope toward the shore, and the 
annual increase of land at the southern extremity, 
have occasioned the belief that one third of the island 
‘8 a gift from the sea. While digging the founda- 


tions of the present fort, they found the remains of 


Governor Barnard’s daughter, and of Captain Sir 
Thomas Adams, who died on board the Romney, 
man-of-war, and was baried there in 1770. The 

dies were inclosed in double coffins, highly orna- 
mented ; but the inscriptions were illegible. The 
coffins were taken from arches, concealed undet 
ground, over which the Portcullis is now erected, 
and conveyed to the burying-ground, on the neck. 


oe 


e first stone of the present establishment was 


with great vigor from the foundation to the para- 
pet. In June, 1802, the national colours were 
displayed from the top of the fort in the midst of a 
heavy discharge of artillery. One gun was fired 
for each of the thirteen original states, and martial 
music, and loud acclamations mingled with the up- 
roar. Many and rapid have been the changes in 
our eventful history, since the first rude fortress 
was erected on Castle Island. Sometimes it has 
stood our friend in the hour of need ; at others, our 
enemies have found the possession of it a powerful 
means of annoyance ; but now all its “‘ pomp and 
circumstance of war’ serve no other use than to 
add romance and beauty to our noble harbour. 

Two white monuments are the only memorials 
that ceath has been there. One marks the grave 
ofa brave young man, who fell a victim tothe stern 
laws of military honour. Beneath the other stone, 
repose two fair infants, daughters of an United 
States’ Officer. Young, lovely, and fragile, they 
drooped like withering snow-drops. ‘Their graves 
have a mysterious and holy beauty, standing thus 
alone on aretired island ; and the brief response of 
the sentinel-—the morning and evening gun— 
and the perpetual murmur of the waters, form a 
strange requiem for the departed infants. F. M. ~ 








MORALITY. 








THE AXE AND THE TREES.—A Fase. 
Sometime ago, when I was turning over the 
leaves of an old book, I fhet with the following 
fable :— 

“ The trees of the forest held a solemn assembly, 
in which they talked very mach of the many wrongs 
which the axe had done them. ‘To prevent these 
in future (the fable says,) they made an agreement 
that no tree should lend the axe a piece of wood 
for a handle, under pain of being cut down. So 
the axe went up and down the forest, and tried to 
beg a branch of the cedar, the oak, the ash, the 
elm, and the poplar: but they would not give him 
one. At last, he asked fora smaller piece of wood, 
which might serve him to cut down the briars and 
shrubs: he said that they took away the nourish- 
ment from the ground, and hindered the growth, 
and concealed the beauty of the trees. Thus, by 
fair professions, he gained his request; but when 
he had got the handle, he not only cut down the 
thorns, but the trees also.” 

We should remember this fable of the axe and 
the trees. 

It is thus that many are ruined by the deceitful 
promises of sin. If the tempter should come and 
say, “‘ Cast off the fear of God—do not care whether 
you please, or whether you offend him,” most per- 
sons would be shocked. But he too often effects 
his purpose when he says, ‘Go with that compan- 
ion—hold conversation with him—he is cheerful 
—he is clever—he will make you happy;” the 
youth listens, he obeys; he goes from sin tosin, till 
at last he sits down in that chair, whose dreadfal 
feet stand on the very brink of hell,—the chair of 
the scorner ! 

It is not enough, that you do not steal; you must 
guard against those covetous wishes which too of- 
ten arise in your heart. 

You do not do all you ought if you do not swear ; 
you must set a watch on the door of your lips, 
against the many idle words which you are but too 
prone to utter. 

It is not sufficient that you do not really tell lies; 
you should guard against deceit in every shape and 
form. 

God requires more of you, than that you should 
not actually murder your brother ; you must not be 
improperly angry with him, or hate him. 

It is not all that may be reasonably expected, if we 
do not sleep, or behave ill, at public worship; we 
ought to hear the word of God attentively, and to 
treasure it up in our hearts. 

We have never truly repented of any sin, unless 
we have forsaken little sins as welleas great ones. 
He who is in the habit of committing little sins, is, 





‘+ laid in May, 1801; and the works were carried on 





be death. The least sin is a transgression of God’s 
holy law. God will not hold him guiltless, who 
breaks his commandments in the least degree. God 
ealls things always by their right names, and Je 
never calls any sin little. 

Every indulged sin crucifies the Son of God afresh. 
Who, that loves the dear Saviour, would scourge 
him, or beat the cruel thorns into his temples, or 
pierce his heart even buta little? 

It was what men would call alittle sin which ru- 
ined the world; which has filled it with pain, and 
care, and disease, and death; and which has expos- 
ed mankind to all the tremendous miseries of the 
never-dying worm, and of the fire which can never 
be quenched. 

A very little gate has let in an enemy which has 
taken a great city ; alittle sin indulged, commonly 
makes way for a greater which ruins the soul. ‘The 
cloud which was at first ‘‘no bigger than a man’s 
hand,” was not to be despised ; it soon overspread 
the heavens. 

Flee, then, from the least sin. 
and grace to do so. The adinonition is not a vain 
one ; itis for thy life. A very little of this accurs- 
ed leaven will soon leaven the whole Jump. 


Ask for strength 











BENEVOLENCE. 


Fromthe New York Observer. 

CONFIDENCE IN GOD. 
Messrs. Epirors,—Having read with deep in- 
terest the account of Amelia Gale in your last pa- 
per, which I hope will soon be printed among the 
publications of the American Tract Society, it oc- 
curred to me that asimilar instance of trust in God, 
which has come to my knowledge, might do good if 
communicated to your readers. Its authenticity 
may be depended on, as I had it from the lips of the 
party concerned, whom I highly respect and love 
for her “ works’ sake.” 
A widow lady who had been in good circum- 
stances, became greatly reduced, which seemed to 
trouble her more because she could not contribute 
to the spread of the Gospel as in time past, than on 
account of her own privations. One Sabbath even- 
ing, as she was going to church, she recollected 
that a collection was to be taken for some charita- 
ble purpose; but, said she, ‘‘how can I enjoy the 
pleasure of giving, when I have but five cents in my 
purse to provide for to-morrow? Surely, it is not 
required of me at this time.” 
Soon after the preacher began to plead the cause 
in earnest, she thought she migl« spare one cent. 
As he proceeded, she felt as if she could afford 
two; but when the plate was handed, she cast in 
her all. She went home with a light purse and 
lighter heart, while applying that promise of Scrip- 
ture, ‘“‘ The Lord will enlarge the border of the wid- 
ow.” 

Early the next morning, a friend, whom she had 
not seen for a long time, called with a present of 
half a barrel of shad, and put 50 cents into the hand 
of her little girl, without knowing any thing of her 
destitute situation. She sat down and wept for 
gratitude. ‘‘ Surely,” said she, ‘the Lord has re- 
paid me an hundred fold: let me never distrust Him 
again.” 

That week many little comforts were sent her 
from different unexpected sources, which constrain- 
ed her to belicve more firmly than ever that God is 
a hearer of prayer, and faithful to answer the ex- 
pectations of those who truly put their trust in His 
promises. Let me add further, that she still per- 
severes in denying herself sugar in her tea, her on- 
ly beverage, in order to have something to give to 
that cause which is dearer than life. 

A Svusscriner. 














OBITUARY. 








HAPPY DEATH OF A SCHOLAR. 
From the Report of the S. S.in Oakham. 
“T am happy to give you information of the only 
member of our school who has been called to the 
eternal world since our connexion with the Union. 





in the sight of God, a great sinner. - 
The wages of a litdle sin, which is indulged, will 


Exvira Morse, aged 14, died in Feb. 1827, in 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 











the triumphs of a lively faith in her Redeemer.— 


Our beloved pastor, who faithfully attended upon | 


her in her last sickness, states, that she dated her 
serious impressions to her attendance upon the 
Sabbath School in this place, of which she had 
heen a regular member, for seven years. He says, 
he has never witnessed a more interesting scene, 


than in attending upon her near the close of life. | 


She was at one time thought to be dying—but after- 
wards revived; her conversation at that time .was 
enough to convice the hardest heart, and did pre- 
duce the voluntary confession of one, before oppos- 
ed, that there must be something in religion, to 
which she was a stranger. She was earnest in 
exhorting her mates and weeping relatives to attend 
to the one thing needful, and particularly requested 
of them to attend upon Sabbath School instruction. 
She was 4 lovely example of Christian fortitude, 
and to the last appeared perfectly resigned to the 
divine will. Much might be written respecting 
Miss Morse; in her last sickness, but [I think prop- 
er to condense as much as possible.” 

Dear young reader, we would affectionately in- 
quire of you, whether you would be happy and 
cheerful as Miss Morse was, if death should now 
be commissioned to summon your soul to the bar 
of judgment? 








EDITORIAL, 
ON DECEPTION, 

There is a practice prevalent among children, 
Which they call ‘* Make believe.” It is one mode they 
have of diverting themselves and each other at play. 
It consists in saying what is not exactly true; or in 
doing things as if they were in earnest, when they 
are notso. A little boy, for instance, will call him- 
self.a military officer, a gentleman, a coachman, a 
shopkeeper, or a marketman. When he assumes 
either character, his words and actions correspond 
with it, and he often creates a great deal of amuse- 
ment for his companions, by his words and gestures. 
A little girl too pretends to be her mamma, or a lady 
visiting her mamma, or a maid tn the kitchen, or 
an old woman; and acting in the assumed charac- 
ter, will cause much diversion. We have seen 
two or three assume these different characters at the 
same time, and hold a long dialogue with each oth- 
er, as if they really were what they pretended to be. 
They call this play ‘Make believe” because it is an at- 
tempt to make others believe something which is not 
really a fact. And yet they do not think itis lying, 
or afalschood, because their companions understand 
at the time that it is not done seriously, but only 
for diversion. 

Some conscientious children, however, have felt 
on some occasions as if they weredoing wrong; and 
some faithful pareats have questioned whether they 
ought not to forbid the practice altogether.— 
They think it may be wrong in itself; or, if not, 
that it will gradually lead their children along to 
practise deception and utter falsehood. Now it is 
important that both parents and children should 
understand the subject, and make up their minds 
about it. For children ought not to do it, and pa- 
rents ought not to allow it, if it is evil, or if it will 
be the occasion of evil. We will therefore throw out 
a few thoughts which have occurred to our minds. 

We do not think there is any harm in children’s 
amusing themselves in this way, provided they are 
suitably cautioned and restrained in it. 
other hand, it may be quite useful. It gives them 
active and interesting employment; it brings their 
inventive powers into action, and especially im- 
proves the imagination. We doubt not many have 
become better scholars in youth, and wiser and 
more active persons in adult years, by having an 
exercise of this kind in their early days. And as 
to the remark, that children say what is not true, 
and appear to do what is not real, this is no more 
than sober and pious men do every day. There are 
allegories in the Bible, and our Lord himself taught 
many things in parables. A great many useful 
writings employ the same manner of teaching truth, 
or of giving it a decp impression on the mind. “So 
that we think children may safely indulge in things 
of this kind, if they well regard some important 
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On the | 


cautions; which we now proceed to suggest tothem. 
We would advise them to take heed, that what 
‘they do in this way should be understood by others 
tobe only insport. If they act a borrowed part, 
}and mean to have it received as serious reality, 
|then they do wickedly. ‘Then, every word they 
| say is indeed a falsehood, and every act is an act 
of deception. They should not attempt to go sofar, 
as to make their parents or mates believe it is 
real, when it is not. They can make their play 
amusing without going so far; and atthe same time 
it will be innocent. 

They should not say or do wicked things, even 
in sport. Ifalittle boy acts the soldier, he should 
not swear and drink. Or if he acts the sailor, he 
should say nothing indecent or fgolish. And so of 
|every character they assume; they should act in it 
| with all propriety, and their language-should be that 
| of decency and kagdness. “ee 

Children should be cautious of giving or taking 
offence, in this kind of play. If they get angry, 
they will be serious; and what was begun in inno- 
cent sport, may end -in disputing and quarrelling. 

Children should not practice this kind of play so 
much, as to acquire a great fondness for it. For oc- 
casional diversion it is useful; but it would not be 
suitable for an every day employment. ‘The great 
business of their life is to be a sober and somewhat 
tedious reality. .They should not then become 
strongly addicted to any diversion, and especially 
to one which may become so dangerous. 

Once more. Childré& should guard-against the 
most distant approaches todeception. Better that 
they should break off at once the. most captivating 
play, than that one of them should let drop from his 
\lips the slightest real untruth. Better that they 

should never amuse themselves again with play, 
| than that one of them should be found guilty of a lie. 














MIscELLANY. 








What is Life ?—Life isa fountain fed by a thou- 
sand streams, that perishes ifone be dried. Itisa 
silver cord, twisted“ with a thousand. stfings, that 
parts asunder if one be btoken. Frail and thought- 
less mortals are surrounded by innumerable dan- 
gers, which makes it much more strange that they 
escape so long, than that they almost all perish sud- 
denly at last. We are encompassed with accidents 
every day to crush the mouldering tenement that 
we inhabit. The seeds of disease are planted in 
our constitution by the hand of nature. The earth 
and the atmostphere, whence we draw our life, are 
impregnated with death—health is made to oper- 
ate itsowr destruction. ‘The food that nourishes 
the body contains the clements of its decay—the 
soul that animates it by a vivifying fire, tends to 
wear it out by its action—death lurks in ambush 
along all our paths. 

Notwithstanding this is the truth, so palpably con- 
firmed by daily examples before our eyes, how little 
do we lay it to heart! We see’our friends and 
neighbors perishing around us, but how seldom does 
it occur to our thoughts that our knell, perhaps, 
shall give the next fruitless warning to the world. 


Meditation —Meditation or study includes all 

those exercises of the mind whereby we render all 
the former methods useful for our increase in true 
knowledge and wisdom. It is by meditation we 
‘come to confirm our memory of things that pass 
‘through our thoughts in the occurrences of life, in 
lour own experiences, and in the observation we 
‘make; it is by meditation that we draw various in- 
| ferences, and establish in our minds general prin- 
‘ciples of knowledge; it is by meditation that we 
‘compare tlie various ideas which we derive from 
‘our senses or from the operation of our souls, and 
_join them in propositions; it is by meditation we 
‘fix in our memory whatsoever we learn, and form 
‘our own judgment of the truth or falsehood, the 
strength or weakness of what others speak or 
‘write. It is —— or study that draws out 
long chains of @fgument, and searches and finds 
deep and difficult truths, which before lay conceal- 
ed in darkness, 
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Disinterestedr. *3—Some men will follow Christ 
on certain conditions: if he will not lead them 
through rough roads, if he will not enjoin them 
painful tasks, if the san and wind do not annoy 
them, ifhe will remit a part of his plan and orde; 
But the true Christian, who has the spirit of Jesus. 
will say, as Ruth said to Naomi, ‘“ Whither thou 
goest I will go!” whatever difficulties and da 
may be inthe way.—Cecil. 
—-eZ— 

Extravagance.—By extravagance the higher sor 
are reduced to poverty, and forced to borrow of 
those whom they formerly despised, but who, throush 
industry and frugality, have maintained their stand. 
ing. A ploughman on his legs is higher than a 
gentleman on his knees. 
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Sickness should teach us these four things, What 
a vain thing the world is! What avile thing sin is! 
What a poor thing man is! What a precious cem 
an interest in Christ is! 7 








POETRY. 








—————— 
- From the Ladies’ Magazine. 
THE AGED CHRISTIAN’S DEATH BED. 
Call my children and my children’s children round me here, 
That I may bless them now ; for death has come at last, _ 
And I have waited for his summons titl my frame is weak. 
1’m weary with my jouney, 
For its pathway has been rugged; yet not dark, ~ 
God’s word has been my lamp, his promises my staff, 
And they have brought the trav’ler to his resting place. 
Kind friend, | have no time to talk with thee; 
I thank thee for the watch, thou’st kept with me 
The restless night I’ve past. 
My children look upon me now! care and age have traced 
Deep lines upon these withered lineaments ; 
These eyes will sleep in death’s dark night, but they shall wake 
On glory’s morning, with new lustre bright, 
Ne’erto grow dim again. 
My voice is faltering ; 
It will cease on earth, but shall strike up 
Loud songs of joyful praise in heaven. 
** Love not the world,” my children; 
Love your God. “Lay not your treasures upon earth, 
But lay them up in heaven.”? Meekly and humbly 
Follow duty’s path; and those fair things, your infants, 
Nurture them for Heaven. 
I die! “ But [ shall live again!’? Jesus has passed 
Thedark and dreary mountains, and he stands 
And beckons me to come. ‘* Death has no sting, 
The grave no triumph.” 
Tis good to stand by such a dying bed.— 
Mortal, would’st thou die like him ? 
Then like him live. 





Surely God has made us to be blest ; 
And what are all the trifling cares and sorrows 
Of this life so brief, to ** that eternal weight of glory” 
That awaits the Christian, when his race is run.— 


‘* Lord, what is erring, sinful man, 
That thou art mindful of him” thus. 


-kF—- 
From the Londom Evan. Mag. 
ON THE DEATH OF MISS AZUBAH CLARK. 
BY DR. W. B. COLLYER. 
From Britain’s green and flowery isle, 
To India’s bright and burning soil, 
Gently transplanted, bathed in dew, 
A Lily of the Valley grew. 
The sun beheld it in the shade, 
Veiling its pure and lowly head ; 
From glare of day retiring meek, 
Within its leaves a shelter seek. 
The cup of white, the leaf of green, 
In spite of effort, would be seen, 
And after all seclusion did, 
Fragrance and grace could not be hid. 
Death, wafted on the Eastern blast, 
Pass’d by, and kiss’d it as he past; 
It humbly bow’d its drooping head, 
And faded on its foreign bed. 
But though, to every passer by, 
It wither’d seemed, it could not die: 
A few days gsne—and those who sought 
The blighted flowret, found it not. 
For there came one, who lov’d the fiower, 
And took it home to deck his bower,— 
Bore it away beyond the skies, 
To blossom in his Paradise. 


ELIZABETH. 
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To Correspondents.—* WiLson” will appear next week.— 
We hope svon to hear from him again. - 
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